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to the Pacific than the lower Magdalena and the Atlantic. The
floor of the valley at Cali stands at an elevation of over 3,000
feet, and for a distance of 250 miles in its course below that
town to the head of navigation at Carceres, the Cauca flows
through a deep encanyoned valley and over numerous rapids.
The central crystalline Cordillera offers none but difficult routes
into the upper valley of the Magdalena, which is itself somewhat
isolated owing to the rapids at Hondo. Thus neither of the
main river valleys affords a practicable outlet for the rich mining
and agricultural region of the upper Cauca.

The Magdalena, on the other hand, occupies throughout its
middle course a broad trough fault between the Central and the
Eastern Cordilleras. Its valley is some 50 miles wide and the
lowland plain penetrates a great distance up the trough in which
the river flows. Unfortunately the alluvial tracts on the banks
of the river are largely uninhabitable owing to extensive swamps
and jungle vegetation, to the plagues of mosquitoes and to the
prevalence of fever. It appears that the floor of the valley has
subsided farther in recent times, and this accounts for the wide-
spread swampy tracts and for the fact that the course of the
river tends to get choked with sand brought down by tributary
streams.

The plain upon which both the Magdalena and the Cauca
emerge, after passing the northern end of the Central Cordillera,
shares to some extent in the characteristics of the middle Mag-
dalena Valley. It is ill-drained, and is covered in the wetter
parts with dense tropical forest. Along the banks of both rivers
in the lowland area there are numerous lakes, shallow for the
most part, and representing overflow basins into which the rivers
discharge part of their flood waters. Some of these, such as
Lake Zapatosa, through which the Cesar River passes before
entering the Magdalena, are of a considerable size.

The north-eastern section of the alluvial plain of Colombia
is flanked towards Venezuela by the Sierra de Pexija, and towards
the Caribbean by the high east and west range known as the
Nevada de Santa Marta, which descends steeply to the sea, but
is succeeded southwards by a series of parallel ranges of gradu-
ally diminishing height. The angle formed by the Sierra de
Perij a and the Nevada de Santa Marta is drained by the Cesar
River, which flows almost due south and away from the sea to
join the Magdalena. The higher ground and the mountain val-
leys in the basin of this river are much healthier and more suit-
able to agricultural pursuits than the swampy lowlands along
the Magdalena. The Santa Marta Plateau region, in fact, is one
of the four districts which together contain the greater part of